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EDITOBS TOS THE CLAM <W 'M. 



"S^e iSlaafu mil tt)e Romantic." 

Thk Drama, in ita ori^aal pripcip^e, compnheoda alt Art. Whatever 
nay be said of the free inspiration of Nature on an expanding imagina- 
tioD- and a d6?otiond heart iaoUted from social influence, yet ne almoet 
invariably find that the fint complete effort of imitation, the flnt AiU 
. exerdse of Art, is embodied in a Dramatic torm. Evidence, if evidence 
be n<»ded, of tbis fact, is found in the Lidian drama, the Sakontala ; 
evidence may also be seen in the rough plays of the \orth American 
Indian, wbo dramatized pasuon before he could interprat beauty. What- 
ever of these effects may be attributed to force of original constitution or 
of necessary habits, does not affect the truth which is their cause. It 
may be that character, under these drcnmstancea, took a bolder place and 
had freer scope for development, where eveiy impulse it a motive and 
every paadon is actdon. But if we look narrowly at the &ot^ we ihall 
not &il to trace a natural connection betw^n the first step in social pro- 
gieas and the first conception dT Art. 

Leaving, however, the question of the oH^ of Art, waiving the inqui- 
ry into the comparative dalms of the social and the nathetie elsmoita to 
precedence, yet urging the tnith that in the natural progRM cf mind 
paieion precedes diought, that sooal reUtions generate ptssiau and 
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86 "the classic and ihe bomaniic," [Jan. 

passioti demandfl nction ; tbat the firat interest in bocmLj must depend on 
the first principles it calls forth and the first intereet, whether moral or 
intellectual, must be the basis of the firat form of Art, we hare the cine 
to the native power of the Drama. This power, too, is progrunve. Not 
confined to the mere so<aal sta^ it takes possession of the mind in its 
highest fortfs <tf 'refinanlein.' Af iti ffandameMal prindpla is thfl espree- 
lion of rel&Hom; so in all Art, t^e Ideal is not an abstract thitb, but an 
active, determined relalion. This ideal, whether springing' from the 
native social, or the native religious principle, whether from the inter- 
course of man with bis fiallows, or from his relatioDS to God, may be 
referred to the same source of relation, the common object and tfaecoio- 
mon material of all classes of Art. The Drama, then, aa primitive and 
generic, as accompaoyiag and comprehending all relations, moral or 
social, comprekeitdt tn oriffinal principle, alt Art. 

The progress, then, of everj kind of Art is referable to the progress of 
the Drama. Though much in the bistorf of a nation's Art maj' be due 
to cultivation, yet, as far as the operation of the principle may be cleariy 
traced, its influence is great. England, France, and Germany, are the 
highest eKemplan of European civilization, and there the Drama has 
attained its greatest progress. ~ Anfl'tAough an advabced stage of cirili- 
zation is necessary to the cultivation of the Fine Arts, yet we will find 
each of these countries Inferior In the kindred arts to countries below 
them in sodal progress, Italy is superior to England and France in 
music ; to all in sculpture and punting. Wherever civilization shows its 
most brilliant triumphs, there is found, whether or not accompanied by 
the "lesser lights," illumining a sky blank fivm the want of that light 
which its own excess has blinded, eclipsed at some odd period in 
its orbit and showing by its absence what its presence awes, or riding 
amid the shining hosts which its borrowed light and snrrounding dark- 
ness have brightened, — whether in the day or the night of Art, the 
Drama is a true index and a source of progress. 

Whatever claiiijkation, then, the Drama will admit, and whatever 
rules it obeys will be the same for every Art- Such is the object of the 
epithets, "Classic and Romantic" IJke many classifications by critics 
and philoeophen, they serve to give a name rather than a eaute. They 
aeem well adapted, howevet', to give the Drama those distinctions which 
civilization has stamped on it " The Classic" calls to mind the elegant 
T^fin'eiaent of Greek taste, and the sensuous harmony of the Greek mind. 
' "'The RotUantic " presents at once that confusion of luxury and rudeness, 
of politics and morals, of ignorance and barbarism, which followed th« 
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Exchattfte 
Yate Utiivefstty 
lArasy 

14S4.] JAN S '40 "tM OlMMK SMn.IBE MWiSlK."' 6' 

dMa^ttfthe RoBHiii EmpiM— tke Ml (rf dd leligioM and tha< riMof ^ 
M«i nligioo witfa iww yrtadplai— liWt ,BMn)otabl« en in vbi^, i* 
thft l«igaag« of a giMt ilaBOiBV 

"Un grand deatia oomfnence, nn gruai d«»tin' a'aiA^e." - 

Allbongli, tioyeyer, our mtksX maiyam auf tpplf to th«w |>^o<]». is 
JMrtOfy, iwid we nut not fi>^t their partMulu £c<ce and design ><^ ff'Mr 
eoce.to the Dtiuna. Th«. Gi«ek Dnuva employed ita «wd rasourcM ia 
aating^a iUowa pondplaa. Natuwlfy IbUowing Dramatie Art nflM 
Draoatifi Science. Followiog Um practica. cf pHndplas, *jea than nci 
aakii9«lodged as an invariable etandaid of authority, cama the tbec^, 
oloM in it& ana); BW and despQtki m its lans. This aucoeaded ths Ooid«a 
Aga o£ die Greek Drama, liviQg in the subawjuest bistorf oCGreok iUt 
to BO great eKteut, now Uviug «nl}r in the &aw and the pbiloiopby of 
Ariabolie. 

U wm not aurpriaiog tbrt aft^iM ioag a wight of aooH^ in tk» Daxk 
Ages, men should awake to admire the past. Art and Literatorw dbad, 
it w«» natfual that jn^a should find in ancient models what theyi did.not 
uadwHtond afli «ould not.imitatt^ Xbe ralea of these modala, ei^iMd 
by an authority sjipr^e h) philMOfJiyiiiaturaUf oomineBded thouseWee 
to thoee who, bii{Owiiig no othere, did not paiue to traM tbcdr oagm. 
Haqce hae aprung tbataerrila.BabBiiMion to the nilea (tf the ausieDtt.-and 
t^e ghiloBc^hy of Aristotle which cbamoteriied the aga of tho Ki*i«al «£ 
I,eanui(g. From this blind cultivation of the ancients, 1* whieh-. til 
^irope, vfm ielf-ixrademtied, Spaia was rescued by pecuiiu ttge^atit. 
The Spanish Universilies. rataiued amiuig their numeroiia privikgas t^ 
right of lesistiug the progress of ecien«e and leMtniDg,. ootnig on an 
establiabed principle of their paitntH niigWHi ■ BenM wai&idiltf)«t|%w 
VM &ee &0U that laalow ci4ti*»tio«oC aa4ie«t.k*niiBg^«nd potUy 
which became so general in the sixteenth ceuiury. Hence, Ltpo, ibe 
remarkable pn^resa of the ideas of Chivalry in Bfiaia, and hanca. ti^ 
peci^ delicacy of honor which haaalwaya been vegoaakabla b«4h hiium 
literature and her people- ^enee, too, theracoaeaa truth Jwdtwd to «> 
m^ny others in ^e progcew of nattona, fi^Il of bopa, tbat ^in.w* 
xeHrredi »fier lo«ing all Uiat was worth Mtainiog in natioiMil ■, greatntw, 
to b«qH«ath to manmod a Nar DramA aa well aa a Hew. AVorld. 

SpMn WM the first by situation and bj nature to rejeat the. old^mB- 
otao rWes. And hance her Drama matured at a date ewiier thm-cven tke 
birth, of ft Draio^ in «ther oatious of modern, Europe, and h&c^ aa a vm- 
sHqH0n(W,.ber Drfuna be«»u^, to some extent, a model of tatfe aa viiL^ 
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ft KMmir of •nbjwt, its infltunee aiut bava kai* giHt> IV* it it hit 
biglMk tragttdj has a 8p«dth ibbjeat, awl w« prodaNd a ICSl ; m 
the fDllowing year, Lop«i de Vega, whoM woiki oatupcM tha grwtw pari 
(rf tb« Bpuisb Drama, di«(]. Th« fint and ptfhapt tlu b«*t tngadj of 
OcMVoUe, was the CHd. It is doe, in soma meainre, to Spanuh idAii- 
•Boa, that tlw Eogliib Drama baa been oomparaliralf Am fi«n lb* 
•Mirpad antbority oi anoitnt rnlea, altiee it is w«tl knffwn that fcr madj 
jraan the £o|^b Dramatiatt borrowed nuoh of tboir materia) from Ibe 
^Mwfa ataga. It ii to Franoe, however, that we are to b>ok for tba tMv 
■warert interprstation at tbeie (Ad mlaa. It wai ber mMfartuit* to he 
nM, during the fcmnation of ber Drama, by a ^iMidid moaardi mw> 
mndad by a aplondid court. It waa ber misfortuae that Ute Acadoay 
UBKrpad tba place of a central acbocd of criticism. It waa, tfam, tba 
bitereat of tbe Dranatiat to please tiia taate ' of tbe Acadmty and 
tba eoart, ucrificing that of hk pn^er school, tbe people. Wo oan fad 
Ko grwrtw diOmMe tbao Ihia between tbe Dmu of Enghnd ni tbat 
of Franoa. 

!Dia SuIm to whidi we refer were eariy iDaiated on by Freneb eritiai 
aad are embodied in a treatbe <^ Ariatotle obacnre, and, ai many b»- 
liere, epuriooa—at all event*, a fragment Tbe Rnlea are tboee wbieb 
mqsire Ibe obaarvaoee of the tbrae Unitiei of Aodon, T^ma and I^ace. 

AaidB from tbe oonuderatioti of these rules tfaemsdvea, it baa been 
aatWactorily sbown tiiat the Greek Drainstiate did not obey Ibem as an 
iavariable standwd of Art In the nature of their Drama, tbey had 
need of ftw rulea, though they were bound by these from tbe very 
abametar of their subjectt, tbe style of tbeir oompoeidon, the caste of 
tbeir charaotera, and die form of tbeir stage. It rem«ns tben, only to 
«BMidar «ba *BltM o< tba Uiritia* as rales. 

By Unity of AolioB is meavt nothing more than die progressive 
darelopmant of a eharaeter. The hero should be conceived as embody- 
ing this cbaraetar, and (brraing and executing in the plot by the choke 
and fcrae of his own will, plans and acta corresponding to the character. 
There sboald be, then, no {dota witbin plots independent of the central 
idaa; tbey abould all bear an intimate relation, and contribute tkeit 
HiioB to tba general etibct By action we do not mtan the men execu- 
tion <d daeds, or tbe mere fbroMthiii rf purpasM with acts oorrespend- 
iag, nor ia it admissible that the resolutions of tbe hero should be 
pKdetarmined independently ei his rtlaliont as a character; bat by 
aetian, wa uadofstand a character perfect in its outline and true to itt 
BBtiva powaia, yet with purposes and deetiny developed by tbe-dnuiB- 
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■mow la wbi(d> Ule Mdior ptMce- him. In tiie »dent tts^etHos, w« 
km two i ku of te in iMr umhj' of action, t^ fre»-wHl of tlM han^ aai 
lb* will of FBt«. Enn ia pla;« when the go^ taa wton, th« will cf 
lk« "Tfaret SnWiw is pummouat — destiny is th« previiKug id«B in thtir 
NdigioB, Hi4 to k beawtj, sympftthy, power, all, must bow. Henos tba 
atij hope that cheer* the lonely desolation of PromelJieas is bop* la 
Fata. !%« alemmt, then, in Uie ebaraoter itself which iasunij anky af 
Mtioa is frefrwil). But does Unity «f Action reqtare <nly the «eaon- 
piiihneat of a aingia purpoaa. Ii it aot imprtbable that thar* abaaU 
be, in « sooety of varied eharact«n and oomplei intereit*, an webMrf 
avant, one in wbioh many charaoters are not engaged, aad maay iBte»- 
«•(• areuot affHt«d t The truth ii t^vioas. This tban will Mm to 
MaAonegtmd distinction between the Ancient and tbeUodera Diana; 
Dm former, in a Mmple state of sooety represented a simple eveat ; tba 
kMetf ia a oomplai state of society, repreeenta complex, yet ifwssihint 
•tenth Ia.diaaiBgte.p)By«f Haoklat, we have a Tarialy of ewts; tba 
lore and abandonment of Ophelia, the awful apparition, tba death of 
folonias, die death <tf the King, and ^a fi^t with Lacnaa ; incon* 
asteat, il is traot with this law of unity, but posaessiog in itself a b^jbtr, 
»on oomprabenaiTa, uoiTenal unity of character and intarast. 

Tbe Unity of Hme strictly intwpr eted, reqairea that the eraiU irlBiiiJ 
fer re|>retotation shall oecupy a obtain space of time, mited by its 
kngtb to the probabiKty of repreeaitatkia on the stage. Aristotle giiw 
twenty-four hours as the duration of the event, while Canaille extaodad 
it to thirty hours. The ground of th« rule being probability, wa sea 
tatbat aaubtle distinction between twenty-four and thirty baun as t^ 
prescribed duration of an event Besides, in giving Uie rule a greatar 
latitude, it ceaeee to be a rule, sn»ptit b» abowB that 4bis intitadc wiy 
aat ba still further extended. The itcmantict Dnaoaf than, will have a 
right M far as probabiKty or lite force of the n^ ia eonOMnied, to com- 
press an age into a Drams of five acta. Oalderon may reprasant the 
eonvetnon of Peru to Christiaaity, Kiabpeare the life of Mae b eth. it 
ia thia very capaci^ for compression of time and ene^^ of iotereet, that 
the Bmosd^ dranfltiat most indnstriously cnltimtn, md tha coatri- 
bates moat to his mn, popmtahty, Tfaeas is no dangn that tiia jndi- 
CMMi aatbor will be led into any rivHculone violation of pMbability by 
aa aatenaion of this rule, however great He will not allow the tiate 
i^ioh el^iaei between the different Acts, to be so long m tb woric 
materiat changes in the actors, oi to induda a -etunga in ifrttrml 
fs^ions or (nutoma. 
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Hie Unity of Flaea u not tnentioDed at ail bj the Stagyrite, ud hM 
bsen imisted on ooly by French aiticB. It was a ^enenl pratliet of 
Oka Gteek atage, but was & necengiiry practioe, not an ettal^ished rvlt. 
Tba stage of the Greeib wm never racated. Hence tb«y had no rmi 
diruwa of plays into Acts, but the intervajs weie occupied by the mora) 
i^eetioaB of the Ohorae darigsed to deep«L the impression oftha Aott 
or tO' prepara the ima^nalioD of the heu«r for the aequsl. It wiMiU 
have been a palpable yiolatioa of probability, if the poet ^onld chang* 
hii scene whiie the Ohonis was present, aod yet there are inetanoes in 
whiah even this was done. The rule itadf evidendy arose 1km this 
peeuiiaiity in Uie stage. Its operation, when applied to tbe form of ih» 
Mage and ^ presence of the Chorus, might have been easy tO'a Ore^ 
aathor and agneable to a Greek audience, but applied to the modem 
stage Mid tha modem anthor, would be sapremdj ridicnlous. This wilt 
be abutdantly illustrated by Dotang the numerous inconaistennieB- aid 
die wiety of inoongraous events that oecnr in the palaoe of Cbis, at 
Udoa. They need bo exposition. The object of the rule ia probability, 
bat Ibis probability is founded on the supposed illusion produced by tbo 
Xhama. The Greek audience seated at a great distance from the alaga, 
and the actors masked in order to represent pwfeetly their respeotiva 
^Bntct«rs, Ae illusion may have been to the evdtable foncy of the 
OreekB, &r ^eater (ban with us it can ever be. Indewl, illusibn woidil 
Bot be desirable, even if it could be secured. llieTe is no pleasore in 
real horror, real ruin, real death, no pleasure in any of the primaiy 
paasioas or acts of tn^edy, if real. There may be those who^ like tbe 
umpk oouB^man of Fielding, may ttemUe with an onotion wfaioh 
th^ know to be artificially excited, who may imitate the abakiitg knees, 
and UA the instinctive dread of other Hamlets than Partridge's inimita- 
ble Qarriek, aad yet they will never spend a moment in convincing 
themsdves that the scene is merely represented. The ground of the 
rale, then, too narrow for dramatic propriety, considered universally, or 
wen generally, tht rule ititlf ii therefore uteleat. 

The anthorily of the Unities, however, will be gradually undermbed 
by the liberaHaing influences of psogressing oridcism. Even in I^noe, 
though they occupied the highest poeition in &e «4tical code of the 
Academy and the Court, yet tliey nerertook deep and permanent hold 
OD the taste of the peoph. It has become, too, a taaxlin among critic* 
in die Drama, at least, if not in all works whose aim is the portraiture of 
nunoers, pasoons, and the principles of human character, that whatever 
is popular is good. It only remains, then, for the critw to supply that 
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ditcritniDation which the people need. Whh the tto^ch of crtfteum, 
then, a)l blind worehip of old Oenins, becauBe it is old, and all blind 
sdherence to old rules on the simple ground of authority, must be 
Batiniy remQfed from the pathway of Art and the AnisL 

BeeideB the coDBideration of dramatic rules, our subject snggests other 
topics, sudi as the cooteasted influence <^ the FsgaB asd the Christias 
religiou on the nature and Ustory of the Clamcuid Bomantac Dnunai, 
reepectiveiy, and the contrasted Inflnence of the two different Ebrms of 
dvilixalion. But a Ml consideration of these snbjects, though growing 
immediately out of our theme, would extend this artJcIe l&r beyond its 
proper length. These divisions of the subject will be interesting at 
Bome more favorable opportunity. Meanwhile, though silent on thoee 
parte of our subject, which are by far the moet intereating, w« take 
refuge in the liceuse uuivenaJly accorded to tli« UagasiDe, wid the 
Uaga WD e- writer. "The Magazine is a deligfatlfitl iuTention for a rery 
idle or a rery busy man. He is not cranpelled to complete hi* plan, or 
to adhere to his subject. He may ramble aa &r as he is inclined, and 
atop as soon as he is tired. No one takes tlie trouble to recollect his 
contradictory opinions, or his unredeemed pledges. He may be as 
superfldal, aa inconsiste&t, and as careless as he chooMs. Magazines 
iQsembte those litUe angels, who, according lo the pretty Rabinioal 
traditioii, an generated •tery moniBg by the hnck whidi rolls over 
the flowera of Paradise — whose lift is a song — who warble till sunset, 
and then sinlc back without regret into nothingness. Such spirits hare 
nothing to do with the detecting spear of Ithuriel, or tbe viotorions 
Bword of Michael. It is enough for dkcm to please and be forgotten." 



tlomonte — 3 irogmmt. 

In some fsr wa boiealh ■ inmaj ik;, 
llie AblBd Us af CM It«wwM:dMh lie. 
Csr ite ulm ^otu and sleajMBg outU* plsja 
The drowsy air of Indian SanuMr dajs; 

And ajatic Bireain* melodiooaJj glide. 
Old classic hills and ivied walls be*id«; 
The loat and lovely bard ha* ever sud^ 
There Uvc in lovelineis forever young: 
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The Hugiag win« mm muio en iu tbotM, 
Wbsre mellowed li^t ita cliMteoed radiMtce ponn, 
SoCt'uiiig *11 eigbt with ttikt deap oameleM cut, 
'Wbicb ballovg all the Absent and tbo Put 
No mortal eye hath seen tbia charai^d Isle, 
mere bbd end Rkies and aeasonR erer smile ; 
Ve mortal ear dnmk In tt>e myatic itraim 
"OM fleat faannanuHu rfer it* VBTkig [duM, 
Bnt nmnitn meaaaufsn oil aileot wing 
'io liK'ning ean, tiieir tales enchanted itiog ; 
The One ber feebler pioiooB geatlj dips 
In tba light foam tliot iraeka Historic gbipa, 
Which grondl; sweeping down the Sen of Time, 
HaTG caDght some echoes from that fabled chime — 
From Uiese Qaj Fancy fochions at command, 
Her tales of Olden Ttane and Fehr Luid 

Her " elder aiiter," plumed lor kflJer fli^t, 

Eeiself would woo this Uaiid of Delight 

Ply far beyond where Fancy erei roTea, 

To quaff the nectar of ita dewey groTea -, 

Dream on that beach where dim Iraditioos thiong, 

Seek grottoed caves and ruins gray in aong ; 

EaA storied, mount, and Iq^d haunted glen, 

Where god* ti^etfaer walk with mortal men. 

Or far above Ibe atarry portala aoar, 

te soma rapt bard the light of Heaven to pear. 

llieee twiD*born messeiqcera of Royal Thought, 
Hia kinglieet gems from jon far Isle have bronght — 
Nor yet alone their flashing wreath they bind 
Around the Crowns and " Coroneti of mind ;" 
Ilkey dtann and obeer the lonely and distreeeed, 
And wake new life in many a drooping breast: 
Such watching whiepera to young eara they bear 
The Future glowa with ' Oaatlea in the air." 

ToDDgThoD^ta building 
Bright fio)Megirildii^, 

Fairy lOMMMU rieh (ud iw«t 
What can lift so gMgvMts oflhr. 
What the wealth of Indoa proflto'. 

That in Qlory can compare 
With tluea eeafibldinga of Fancy— 

Obildbood's Oaatle* in the sir t 
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Ever Id the wistful Memtng 

Of the peneiTe moiileD's dreamiag, 

Surne fair Yuatb in goldea tuur, 
Treads vith her the magic palace, 
Draining Pleasarc'e lusttoua cboliM; 

All BO bright and debonair — 
Abu 1 that all her shining vision* 
Are bat Castles in tho air I 

Eagerly the boj-chicf gaies, 
Ab his young ambition raises 

Tower and turret firm and fair', 
And hs walks at once as kitigtj, 
Aa though he alone and singly, 

All its f^Dcied foee would dare; 
Nerer to behold the Real, of the fleeting &ail Ideal 
Of his Castles in the air. 

Kot alone lo Toiith the yision 
Of these Palacen Elysian ; 

In thatn, all at times most ahare. 
And will atill be ever rearing — 
Tliougb percbance with more of fearing — 

In this world of Toil and Care, 
What our sober reason tells us 

Are but Castles in the lur. 

Oh 1 Joy of Life and life of mortal joys. 
Which 'mid all wrecks the linking spirit buoys. 
That thus Lethean we can ever trance 
Our weary soula in alumbers of Romance. 



^tttmni j^oIL 

The recent completion of the building deigned for the use of our two 
large societies, and its prospective occupation, is the only excuse which 
we deem necess&rf for indicting up»n our re&ders a brief description, in 
the architectural way. The intrinsic value of our societies at Yale, and 
the goodly portion of student affection which they elicit, will give, we 
know, an interest which, with a worse text, ne might despair of exciting. 

Alumni Hall stands upon the northwest comer of the College 
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grounds, in a direct liae northward from the Library, and west of Divia- 
ity College, with the left wing and rear looking on Elm and High 
streets, and, consequently, with Its main front looking eastward, and into 
the quadrangle partially formed by the older buildings of the Univer- 
sity. 

It ifl built of Portland freestone, in the castellated GoUiic style. The 
length of the building is one hundred feet ; its depth, exclusive of pro- 
tections, fifty-two feet; and its height, to the top of the comer para- 
pets, fifty feet. Thirty feet from either end of the front two hexagonal 
towers, each fifteen feet in diameter, projecting the same distance from 
the main wall, and carried up to a height of sixty feet, support between 
a heavy arch overshadowiag a deep galilee, or porch, through which is 
the main entrance. Three windows are seen from the front ; one in 
either wing thirty-two feet in lieight by nine feet in width, heavily mul- 
lioned and transomed, and a third above the portal, of same width, 
but of less height, is surmounted in turn by a circular window near the 
top of the building. The north and south ends have each two large 
windows of tlie same size as those mentioned above, with an intervening 
space of only five feet In the rear, a projection of forty feet in length 
and fifteen in depth takes the place of the towers seen in front. In the 
centre of this western projection is a large window of nine feet in width 
and about thirty-five feet in height; and in either wing are windows 
corresponding to those in front, already mentioned. 

As regards the intenor, beginning at the foundation and ascending 
upward, we have first a cellar (excavated sis feet below the surface) nine 
feet in height, designed to contain the fuel and furnaces for warming the 
rooms above,' by means of hot air dues carried up in the inner wall of 
the western projection, ventilation being afforded by ventilating flues in 
the comer walls of the edifice. Brick piers, resting on stone, support 
the first floor, which is reached by mcMis of steps under the western 
projection. 

Entering through the main portal betweffli the two towers, or by a 
door in the south end of the western projection, the Alumni Hall, occu- 
pying the whole of the first floor, is reached. This is ninety-eight feet 
in length, forty-six in breadth, and twenty-four in height, with a ceiling 
deeply paneled by Uie three feet trusses and heavy beams supporting 
the second floor. It has been proposed to adorn these compartments, 
twenty-four in number, with tiie initjals of presidents, professors, and 
distinguished alumni of the college, surrounded by wreaths of oak, with 
leaves of the same in the intersections of the angles. Four pilasters, two 
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on either side, afford the only support to the upper floor, given within the 
walk. Hese pilasters are omaineiit«d with shields, which may be in- 
ocribedwith suitable mottoes. A small. gallery in the rear projection 
overlooks the halt, behind which is seen the great window of the west 
This room is to be used for the meetings of the Alomni, and other col- 
legiate gat^ieringa, among which may be enumerated our Biennial Exam- 
inations, as the two eeoential conditions of the tabula nova are isolation 
and obserntioo, here eaenly fulfilled. 

Hie ascents to the upper rooms are three : one in each of the towers 
in front, which are continued to the roof^ with landings oppoaite the 
doon of the respective halls, and one in the south end of the weetera 
jmijeotion. 

The second rtory is divided into three rooms by deafened partitions, 
placed over the pilasters of the lower hall, and conoealing iron rods, 
which extend to the frame-work of the roof and complete the support of 
the second floor. The rooms in the north and south wings are each 
fbrty-eix feet eight inches by thirty-five feet four inches, and nineteen 
feet in heif^t, finished exactly alike, with wainscoting and doors grained 
in imitation of old oak, and suitably provided with ventilators, reg^sten, 
and gas. The northern room has by lot been assigned to the Linonian 
Society, and the southern to the Brothers in Unity. It was at one time 
proposed, and, it is much to be wished, may yet be determined upon, to 
furnish the halls, exactly alike, and turn all iiiture competition to the 
more profitable account of eolai^ng libraries and improving society or- 
ganization. Between these halls is a third of the same length, and twenty- 
six feet in width, with vaulted roo^ showing ribs finished with corbels. 
This was to have been occupied by the Calliopean Society, but since Its 
dissolution remains undisposed of. Tbe two towers furnish separate 
staircases for the two societies, and permit entire isolation ; but free com- 
munication may at any time be had through doors and lobbies in the 
rear. 

As some details of the work may be interrating, we subjoin a few. 
The foundation walls are four feet thick at bottom, diminishing at three 
feet above the surface to three feet in width. The walls of the first story 
are thirty-four inches in thickness ; those of the second, twenty, Truss 
rock has been used in building the foundation, and the copings of tlie 
battlements, as well as the towers, are of wood, painted and sanded in 
imitation of sandstone. Brick, too, has been used in some of the inner 
portions of the walls ; but, wldi these few exceptions, sandstone, rough- 
dressed, is the prevailing material. The windows are each nine feet in 
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width by thirty-two feet nine inches in height, with two mulUona twelve 
inches is breiidth, and five trutsoms of six inches each ; giving eighteen 
compartments of five feet in length and two feet width. Nine of tbesA 
compartments ]ight the tower hall : three at the intersection of the sec- 
ond floor are closed and ornamented with shields, and six light the 
wppot sloiy. The panes are rhomboids nineteen inches by eleven, six in 
each compartment. The unnsua! size of the windows, whilst, on account 
of the heavy mullions and transoms, it detracts nothing from that mas- 
sive efiect, so essential to this style of architecture, afiTords abundant 
light in all parts of the building. The entire cost has been not far ttom 
$25,000. 

As & whole, and in its details, the new building may well be a matter 
of pride to the Goll^, and especially so to those who, having 6xert«d 
themselves in behalf of the societies, now see them at last provided with 
pennanent places of meeting on College ground. It may be liable to 
criticisms. It is not free, as its pine battlements and copings attest, from 
the spirit of sham and incompleteness which marks nearly every building 
in America ; but it is a stout structure, nevertheless ; and we may be 
pardoned in indulging Uie hope that, when in future " sixty-eight's and 
fifty-three's" future generaUons shall celebrate the natal day of each 
andent fraternity, the Alumni Hall, then old and gray, may atiU be the 
loved gathering-place of the present, and a perpetual memorial of society 
enterprise and energy in the good old days of 1854. w. o. r. 



BlUmigi)t iHttsmga amtii ^ostg jUttmmies. 

« * * * ■ * * * 

I STOon among the relics of a by-gone age, and gazed as much in sad- 
ness as in wonder at the mouldering fragments and uncoSned secrets of 
the mighty dead. For, in visiting the fine collection of Antiquities gath- 
ered in Egyj^t, by the care of Abbot, I was carried back, unconsciously, 
to the days of that enlightened and mysterious people. Here lay the 
war-worn helmet of tba conquering Shishak, and there the signet-ring of 
Cheops, presdent wilh the fate of thou)!Hnds ; in yonder case gleamed in 
dull lustre the same necklace which had graced the throat of Uenea, the 
first Fharaoh of %ypl, while close guarding it the grim mummy of a 
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Priest, glared hideouely upon me ; all around were sLrewn the curious 
ornament and carvings which had once adorned tlicir temples, — 'ths 
etrange embroidered and painted products of their loom ; — triumphs of 
art, and things of reverence. 

The mnmmied forma around me seemed more ghastly in the glim- 
mering twilight, and with glassy eyes to chide me m reproachful sadneas 
for this mockery of their ruin. 

More than three thousand years had passed since they had been con- 
signed to the emhalmer'B care, — thirty dread centuries, pregnant with 
change and fertile with the destinies of nations, had swiftly glided by, 
crushing the pride of Empires, and crumbling into duat their mighty 
monuments. Egypt, their much-loved,— mighty Egypt, was no more, — 
and her vast works served aa themes of wonder to the curious of nations, 
at her time unborn, — her massive temples buried, her fear inspiring Gods, 
the gaeing-Btock of rude barbarians and scoffing strangers ; — they, her 
mightiest nobles, and high-prieata, torn from their mined sepulchres and 
carried by the hand of strangers to an unknown land, — stood exiles » 
the centre of a mighty city — the pride and glory of a mighty people. 
Aronsd them lay the relics of their greatness — the fr^ments of an un- 
wrapt age ; before them lay the sacred form of their loved Deity, wor- 
shiped no longer, but despised, and valued only for its undue age, Bb • 
connecting link with an almost unknown generation. 

" A fine field for archseologists I" 

I turned instantly to view the speaker ; his bent, attenuated figure, 
and marked, intellectual countenance, portrayed the man of thought and 
study, a certain wildnesa gleaming in the eye — mental enthusiasm. The 
well-brushed, thread-bare clothing and coarse linen, spoke of poverty; 
yet the gold spectacles, white hand, and something indefinable in car- 
riage, gave undoubted evidence of days more fortunate. 

" A fine field for archfeologigts 1" — he again repeated. 

" Yes," I replied, " one affording intense interest and pleasure to tliosa 
appreciating links familiarizing all with the existence of on age so inter- 
estiiig, though ao little known." 

" What a world of light could yonder mummy cast on our mvestiga- 
tions, could he open those dried lips of his, in revelations of the past, 
though but a single hour) I have often gazed upon them, pondering 
thus, until I almost fancied that I saw them move, and heard the low, 
mysterious whispers of the fearful dead ["•*•• 

I was alone ! Thick, shadowy mists, seemed gathering their folds 
around me: confused murmurs, and law, sullen moanings, rose in air; 
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the suggestive language of my late companiou rang with thrilHog clear- 
ness tbrou^ my ear; dread, shapeless forms, flitted before me, casting 
hj their praseace gldom and dread solemaity upon my aoul I 

* * * « * * * 

"Twelve o'clock !" thundered the deep tones of an Egyptian warrior, 
as the last stroke of the bell died mournfully away, its echoes quivering 
through the sullen shadows of the dim hall — fearful with grotesque 
shapes and fancies — while, as he spoke, with a lond crash he butst the 
ponderous oadng whkh enclosed bim, sad stepped forth, haggard and 
ghastly, in the flick^iug beams of moonlight "Ayel twelve Shardaais 1" 
otwd a voice musically sweet, and parting with a gentle violence the folds 
of gilded linen which enswathed faer. Hanakopha, daughter of the 
great King Thmothes, glided towards him. " Twelve I is 't twelve !" 
mnnnured the priest Amunopfa. "Twelve I Guardian of E^mentl" 
answered Athronophra, Buler of Phath, and Keeper of the Sandal, m 
the rich punted casing, slowly unfolding, showed behind its gaudy IjiimI 
and hi^ coloring, the wrinkled, care-w<mi visage <^ tlie proud Egyptian 
noble. 

"Twelve!" "Tweivel" chimed in, in quick HHccession, two shrffl 
VMcee — those of the court-dwarf Athor, and child-prince Bubasl«a, aa 
^nnging up — joining, they completed the sbvnge group, assembled 
round the ghostly form of Apia, hideous in many folds of linen, quaint 
m their gildings, and their mouldering bands. 

Thicker grow the mists 1 blacker ! heavier I until like a waving pall 
they part, and in die open vista rise new shapes and fancies. 

Through yon maze of granite columns and colossal statues, winds a 
Glow procession ; clashing cymbals, trampling hoofs, and the sullen rum- 
ble of war-diariots proclaim it a triumphal marcL Froud w'arriora 
are passing, fierce eyes fashing, fearless souls esulting, as the high enthu- 
siasm of the moment is excited by the plaudits and wild chants of the 
frenzied priesthood. List to the murmuring admiration of the crowd, 
lost now in tremulous confiision and now rising in triumphal pieans, till 
the very arch of Heaven seems to quiver and reply in sympathy. Erect 
in yonder chariot, gorgeous in its bronze paneling and gilded fitstenings, 
its purple canopy and ivory ornaments, guiding with firm band the 
champing war-steeds, while he checks their ardor, stands the conquering 
]eader, the proud victor — ShardesU, the famed warrior I — bravest of the 
brave! Now is the hour of triumph ; but ere long shall come the hour 
of death 1 Now the bright day ; but ere long the evening shades I 
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Through t, low casement which overlooked tJie royal gardens, gilding 
tlie summit of the distant Pyramida, and dancing in glad light on gran- 
ite column and carved symbol, ehone ih& Bun. But the apartment 
needed not ite h'ght ; gold and silver lamps gave forth their radiance, and 
diffiised a fragrance from their perfumed oils ; embroidered linens hung 
in graceful folds on the rich painted walls; couches and tables of dark 
wood, inliud with ivory and pearl; hieroglypbio pMntings, ciuiously 
carved vases, and bronzed images adorned the room. 

The soft strains of the timbrel, flute, and harp mingled their mdodiw 
through the agency of unseen hands ; finely flavored wines in porcelain 
goblets, and rich food and fruit on golden service, graced the table. 
Amid this luxury aqd magnificence reclined upon a couch the Pri»M»».f 
A jeweled girdle clasped her fine linen robee ; preaioua stones glitlMed 
on her fingers, and, amid the jet-black braids of glossy bair, a priceless 
amulet rested on her bosom, rising and falling as an indeK of her hopw 
nai fears. Fair girls, in gold embroidered tunicB, their tressea crowned 
witJi garlands, and wrists huug with silvery bells, move lightly in attend- 
ance, keeping time, with graceful motion and low voices, to the diatant^ 
music 

Fades tlie fair vision into darkness, and, amid its gloomy abadowa, riM 
the spectral outiines of a tomb I Proud Egyptian, reveling in the pm^ 
of |»ide and wealth, its dark portals end thy day-dream I Its drear con- 
fines hold the frail, earth-bom casket of thy soul I BwifUy flies Lifo'a 
shuttle, weaving busily the pall of Death. 

Great Oairia, fear-inspinDg^ 
IroD-braaatcd, mj»tio Qodl 
Lo \ thy children, thee desiring. 
Kneel, and tremble at tby nod. 

Hoar, OstriBi— 

Api*, haarl 
Huk I the pealing thonder Draibw— 
See, the loridligbUiiogflaHbeal 
Lo t— He eomes—the Qod 1— the Qod 1 
Widely waves His conqnering rod I 

Tronble ceaeing — 

Joy incroBsrog — 
Sound the antham ! — swell the ebonis ! 

Hnil, Osiri* I — 

Apia, hail I 

The thrilling chant died echoing away — &e smoking incense rolled in 
misty waves, veiling the unoouth carving, where it wteftthed around the 
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giant columns — ^priesU swung their fragrant censets, gliding with ooise- 
leaa step among the prostrate people. Far amid the shadows roae the 
Temple in iU vast proportions, awe-iospiring with its emblematic and 
mysterious symbols. Thickly twined around strange forms, crept the 
httus; peering from beneath some hid,eous combinadou of glares, the 
ann's disc with its serpent wings. Fearful shadows ! dusky phantoms ! — 
in thjr nnrealitj more dread. Hark I for the deep silence now is broken 
by the ¥oice of one in solemn admonition. Proud be stands before the 
sacrificial altar, curled bis haughty lip, scorn in bis pallid features,, as he 
aoans the superstidous muldtude. Amunoph, thou false priest ! — self- 
decetvlng leader ! — ^though infatuated bigota trust l^ee, and thy power is 
great — thou, too, must enter the drear wilderness of death 1 — 4hou, too, 
asoum o'er ruined hopes I 

StSl another vision, and the triumphs of the warrior and priest are 
fergotten in the splendor of the royal court. 

In an area, girt by massive walls, roofed by the azure canopy of 
faeaven, sit Ae councilors of %ypt Tis the hour of audience, and her 
mighdest sons assemble in the kingly presence. Giant monsters guard 
and decorate the open porch ; variously colored marbles coat ^e pon- 
derous sides ; hieroglyphic acniptures of red granite perpetnate the fame 
(rf former kings, and tell the glory of the present On yon side, where 
the fec&de lisee in majestic splendor, with quaint ornament and bold 
oarring, sits enthroned the mighty monarch of the land. Proud kings 
hold the golden canopy above his head ; chosen warriors gird the royal 
|»«sence ; priests and statesmen bow the head in silence. 

Listl for fr«m distant multitudes rises a faint hum of admiradon, 
swelling louder, and still louder, dll it rings forth in a joyous peal of 
[ffaise, " Live the noble Ruler ! — Live Anthronopbra !" And, behold, he 
comes — the favorite and the wisest of Egyptian nobles. Nubian slaves 
bear on a crimson cushion the gold sandal, the insignia of his power ; 
richly clothed attendants follow in a glittering train ; thronging para- 
aitee enhance eagerly his glory. Now ambidon triumphs. 

Eevel in thy fevered dreams, O, mortal ! Gazo on visionary bubbles, 
gleaming in their gilded, rainbow splendor, till, as time rolls on, bursdng, 
they vanish with thy hopes and leave thee withering despair ! 

**♦**••* 

Darkness agfun shades the vision — hiding all tilings iu its gloomy 
mantle. From the b'ack mist bi'eaks a solemn warning: Thou hast 
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seen removed the veil o^enkadmring the /eature» -of the J'a»t ; remtmber 
that it is in some degree the mirror of tke Ftitun : Ut not present yraat- 
n«M lead thee to unseemly pride / w. b. i. 



%l}e 3nflntn» of iDar on Qnman {Irogrtse. 

HuiUH progress U a oondiUon of human Datura. An age of the 
vM'ld, which should leave upoD the record of its history no indicatioD of 
any improved condilioa, would be an UDDatural age. This pfogrew ot 
mankind results from do single cause, which exists alike in every period, 
and which may be pointed to as its grand motor; it is rather the pro- 
duction of all causes; it is the mighty current to which all humaa 
actione, and all the accidents of our existence, are tributary. 

The ooDuection between the cause and the effect is here, as elsewhere, 
not always an apparent connection. It is only by profound refleotioB 
and earnest study, that the historian is enabled to trace, in the revealed 
twilight of the past, the germ of light, which has developed into the 
fuller refulgence of the present Often he encounters facts which, at flrat 
sight, seem obataclea lo this developmuit ; but, on closer analyua, he 
finds, for every such fact, its proper relative place in that long line of 
causes which connects the past with the present. 

ProDunent among facts of this class is tear. The tiutlMeeker, as ha 
stations himself in the back-ground of centuriea, and loob out upon the 
great facts of each, sees many battle-fields scattered everywhere over th« 
earth. He finds that war baa been an ever-present reality unong tneoi 
He is unwilling to believe, that an instrumentality so mighty in itael^hM 
been forever militating against that progreaa, which meanwhile has stead- 
ily advanced. He looks in vain, however, ibr the advantages of war, to 
its immediate and cotemporary influenoe. E?ery victory impliu also a 
defeaL The advantages of the one ve balanced by the evils ot the 
other. The shrewdest philosophy finds itself at bult, where it would 
defend war, on the principle of immediate good. 

But there exists in the economy of the world a remuneraUve principle 
which is never idle. This principle was recognized by the ancients, and 
formed the basis of a doctrine called compemation. They ascribed to 
ita influence the keener hearing and the refined touch of the bhnd; the 
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augmented atrongth of nn eye whose fellow is destroyed; the ii 
power of ao arm when iJie other hu been amputated. 

A principle somewhat similar to this seems to influence the aflaira and 
fortunes of men and oatiooB ; and to make subserrieat to the cause of 
human progress actions and accidents, whose apparent tendency is a far 
different one. We sometimes see a whole nation bowed down at the 
loss of some great pillar of her existence — of a statesman, it may be, in 
whom has been centered much of the reliance, and many of the hopes, of 
his country. Men die, but principles hve. When tbe statesman is in a 
great measure forgotten, the state finds the compensation for his loss in 
the posthumous power of faia influence ; in the respect which -men show 
fbr the measures whicli he advocated ; in the final adoption of that line 
(^ polity, which, while he tired, his enemies opposed. 

It is to this remunerative principle that the true value of war must be 
ascribed. Like the lightning and the tempest, which purify while th^ 
destroy, war is often made the promoting cause of some great reform — 
the instrument of some mighty moral or political advanoement. 
. As the promoter of moral progress, war generates high national cha- 
racter. Long continued peace is untavorable to strong, positive moral- 
ity in a nation, as constant prosperity is adverse to individual rectitude. 
It might eibibit growing wealth, undisturbed tranquillity, and material 
health ; but it would cherish also the most dangerous passions of the 
human breast Pleasure, and interest, and cupidity would erect their 
shrines, hnd corrupt their respective votaries ; moral and physical effem- 
inacy would characterize its duration. The English characUir, which is 
the symbol everywhere of graceful proportion and highest strength, 
received its form and mould from the wars which, for five long centuries, 
drenched England in blood. Apparently a destroyer alone, war proved 
itself a reformer also. It awakened from the slumber of ages the 
patriotic and unselfish affections of the people; it called into action their 
h^h and heroic feelings ; it evoked a spirit of self-sacrifice, aud purified 
the national heart by national suffering. 

■ All war is a contest of ideas. Victory eatablishea the one, and de- 
itroys the other, or so fuses the two together as to produce a new reeult- 
ant system. Thus, the different civilizations, which mart the history of 
humau progress, are each the result of one idea, triumphant over an- 
othw. War is the condition in which these hostile ideas have met wid 
itirnggled — the contest in which contending armies have unwittingly be- 
come the instruments of great moral reforms. Marathon gave bldh to 
the firat epoch of progress, when it supplanted Oriental effeminacy by 
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Grecian energy. Race absorbed rac«. The weaker either lost all iotti- 
vidBality, in the impression of a foreign element, or, incapable of taking 
in higher elements, dwindled away and was forgotten. The force, too, 
which brongfat the Grecian and the Koman character into contrast, and, 
by snpplanting the one for the other, marked the second era of raviliKa- 
tion, was war. The world ag^n changed hands, as it were, not by tho 
■low process of successive changes, bnt by the Bpasmodic influence of 
aotnal conflict. Race was again merged in race. The Grecian became 
an element of the Roman mind. Tim genina and poetry of the one was 
brought into union with the strong practical sense of the other ; the one 
contiibutfid beau^, the other power, to a new national character supe- 
rior, in its qu^ties, to either of its components. 

But human progress was soon to receive a new impetus. The Ten- 
tonio nation — the regenerating element of the modem world — was the 
motor of an era in civilization, of which the present is a part The man 
who, of all others, has embodied the spirit of this era, was William the 
Oonqneror. Immoral in character himself, he still stands out in history 
aa a great moral reformer. Sis history, indeed, is written in the Eng- 
lish character, in its refinement, its practical grandeur, and its worW- 
wide influence. ■ 

War is the condition under which all these saccesuve eras have tran- 
spired. It is the force which has given vitality and power to tbe new 
ideas of socceesive centuries. In a majority of the changes whidi wm- 
has thus wrought, in the moral aspect of the world, we can detect a 
eoDBtant progress of the Eight — a final victory of Truth. 

War is a political reformer also. When thus applied, its tendency fe 
to establish truth in government. Error in government is the oldest of 
all errors. To reform this, some mighty power is needed, which may re- 
verse iha machinery of habit, and illustrate the value of new theories. 
This power is physical force, one of the mainsprings of the world. 
Thought supplies ideas, force applies them. The world is fall of fficsm- 
ples of force applied to uphold error; the political reformer need not 
weaken tins force, but must transpose it. The iastruments of oppression 
most be made the means of resistance. 

Men long for freedom, as for immortality — instinctively ; but with the 
mass of men, this wish suggests no idea of action. It is rather tiieir 
day-dream, crude, fancifu), transient in effect, though constant in recur- 
rence. Government is the object of their awe — not their love. It bears 
heavily upon them, but the power of habit, and the proMc conservatism 
of character, which tbey inherit, has made them patient of misrule. 
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Tb« Refbnner actt. He atripe from the dieun the Yudty of biOtj 
and gives it the reality of &ct. Reform givee to idenl aipiraticoiB a tangi- 
ble shape, and like the pencil of the painter, or ihe ehieel of the teulpt- 
or, embodies vague coDceptitHu, It points men to force as tbeir teaart, 
•nd ehangee the general wish into the general hope. Then come revtdo- 
tioDS, in which force meets force. The ideas wiiich are thus bnn^ht to 
ooBfliot, aM, on the one hfuid, truth in government, on the odier, error. 
The Ifulh may triumph, « it Bkay not, for the movement for rdonn jswj 
be pfenuture, or iU-concerted. In either case eiroi ii doomed, and Ihie 
cause of truth itrengthened. 

Bat war has a amtervative, as well as a conBtructive value. In thia 
ct^Muaty, its office is to preserve a juit balance between goveronents. 
The state, lilce the individufd, has a doable life ; the one the outward, 
the other the inward life ; the one seen in its deabngs with other statea, 
the other in its dealings with itedf. The two great regalatia^ powers at 
this outward life, are, diplomacj and war. By the one (v the other of 
these, every state must preserve its proper i^ative poeiticHi amcng tha 
nations of the earth — most maintain that eguilibriwn wbioh is the law 
cf national existoioe. Occauonally a spirit of a^resBion or a lave of 
power bt^ets error of equilibrium.' The graceful drapery in 'wbichdqili^ 
maey arrays herself fiub to conceal the overreaching puipota of the one 
party, or the consequent indignation of the other. War, under such di<- 
eumatances, is a struggle for principle, and every earnest defense of prin- 
ciple strengthens it. 

The history of diplomacy is much shorter than that of war. A feir 
great thoughts have made it the medium of utterance, and a few great 
achievements mark ils iq^uence. But the maaa of men look to it rather 
as the high ground of national etiquette, than the every-day resource of 
an injured stale: War is action, and action is inlellif^ible to every one. 
The qualities displayed in it are those which, by an irresistible instinct, we 
are most led to admire. History has recorded the wars of every pwiod 
with the utmost care. Hie historian finds them the turning points of 
human progress, and is forced to reoo^tEe their influence in every gnat 
political change which the world has witnessed. 

To properly estimate any important iaot, we must consider it in ifa 
iclatiou to other facta, and to the ultimate result of their united influence 
Cotemporory judgment, whether of men or of things, is often illiberal 
and nnJBst. Joan of Arc was regarded by the Engliafamen of the 
ttteoith oeatury, as Uttie better than an incarnate evil spirit ; now «he ia 
remembeved as a heroine alone. Time gives to many things an aooi- 
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dottal value ; to ottran it gives their only true worth. Eqtecully it tliii 
the cue with the &cta of hiatorj, and out judgment of them most hH« 
ntwasuM to their prospective, rather ih&n their immodiate i««d1i& Tha 
eoonomr of the world ii not so ordered, thirt we can e«limate die value of 
iafluanc«B which affect the deitiniee of mankind at lar^e, from their 
afpareot teodency slooe. 

The hialorian must be the philatopker also. He must poueei not atij 
a {Mofottud, accurate, and eiteuuve knowledge of focte, but he mutt be 
•U* to detect the mutual relatioue of these fiuits. He most have a de^ 
and penetrating knowledge of the human heart. He moat be able to 
dialinguish' between motives and their results — means, and their ends. 
H« mnat have a glowing appreciation, and hearty sympathy for grea^- 
neee ; a keen perception of the subtle influence of mind upon mind, of 
Hut upon fact. He must be able to follow the process by whidi natioiial 
cbaraoter has been formed and new governments established. He mui^ 
M it ti«K, acclimate himself to the changing atmosphere of succesain 
ages, and fearleeely ferret out the fads of each. He most potseas an 
iatelligenoe broad enough, and a purpose honest enough, to reaiiie tb« 
teuth, that permanent good may more than compensate for transient evili 
Thna only can be comprehended the Irae value of war, and history Ad. 
SU its high <^ce of " philosophy teaching by example." a, t. w. 



ColUge (ffanocroatiffm. 

WxBBTiR defioea conservatism as " the desire and effort of preserving 
what is established." There eiisU in every huma% breast a veneration 
in the antique. We shrink from destroying that which is ancient ; a 
feeling of reepect and awe forbids us raehly to lift our hand againet tli« 
work of other ages. This we take to be the leading mond element ia 
eraeervatiem. Of coune, where andqaities ^>ound a conservative sprit 
should natnrdly pervade the people. Now, where are America's anti- 
quitiee I Oreece has her ruined Athens, Italy her Rome, Egypt her 
Iliebe* and Memphis. There is nothing to be dreaded from radioaliim 
in sudi countries as these. The danger is that a spirit of slu^^ apa- 
thy should prevail ; that iha people, looking ever backwards at the glo- 
rious past, should forget the active present and the unlned future. France 
has her andeot cities, her famous battle-grounds ; Germany hef ataa»^ 
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old buT^i and castled ruins; England her glorionn history, her fertile 
■torea of rich traditionary lore— ^er time-honored holidays, sporti, and 
oustoiOB. Bnt whore are America's antiquitiea! Where thoae neacln 
abonC which fond and holy memories cluster—those stand-pointA upon 
which pure oooaervatism may find a firmer foothold! She has, in the 
South and West, mined cities, eren in decay stupendous and magnifi- 
cent ; bat tti«r builders passed airay eo long ago that the voice of tra- 
ditioa itself is hushed eonceming them. She has her broad prairies — 
ker grand old mountains, standing now in as beautJful eublimity ss 
when the waters of the flood rolled back — her primitive forests, more 
ancient than aaght the oM world can show ; but the race that peopled th^n 
have passed away like ihdn own brown autumn fdiage. ^e has her 
m^ttoriea of maternal England; but years of oppreeston and tntt^ 
strife have severed the ties that bound her, and, at best, the broad Atlan- 
tie rolls between. She has her battle-grounds and spots hallowed 1^ 
p^iiotic blood and sofiering; but the sod is scarcely green upon tlieir 
graves who fought the Revolution, and scarce fonr score years have 
elapsed since she became a nation. The supports of oonservatiBm are 
indeed few, and, on the other hand, the encouragunents to radicalism 
are numerous. Where, then, must America look for her conservatism! 
Where expect those diampions who are to defend it against a host of 
adverse influences ! The only two powers in this country that can be 
brought to oppose the all-pervading spirit of self-aggrandizement — the 
ovei^rown love of political station and wealth — are religion and litera- 
ture. But religion is not, in the words of another, " actually what it is 
potentialltf." It is itself in danger from this same spirit of radicaliam, 
as its past history abmidantly shows. She most look to her liteiory 
men; but we have among us no "learned order" — no casta, distinct 
from every other claas, and devoted to the pursuits of literature, science, 
and philosophy. It is impossible, at least, it seems impossible, with oor 
preeent economical system of government, that such a class should exist 
Our College graduates, vrho are yearly entering into all ranks, pursuiB, 
and avocationa of life, must supply its place. Let us examine, then, the 
tendency of a College education with regard to this matter. 

In the^t place, it is vastly easier, in the case of governmental insti- 
tntions, as well as in every other, to discern faults than excellences. A 
higher order of intellect is required to perceive the good than the evU. 
Stand in a picture-gallery before some magnificent production of art, em- 
bodying, amid a thousand beautte*, a single defect, and note the coun- 
tenances and remarks of casual observers. The ignorant, the dull, even 
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children, will perceive aod criticise tiie error. Those who cannot, per- 
chance, tell exactly where the fault lies, will still obaerre a aomethiDg 
wrong. But let an artist look at the picture. His experienced eye, it is 
true, at a glance catches the bolt, and separates it, as it were, from its 
general design ; but he perceives also a hundred points of artistic beauty 
and perfection. He forgives the ungle defect because he is lost in admi- 
ration of a crowd of excellences, which had escaped the vnlgar gaze. 
Jnat so it is in r^ard to governments; the woric of human hands, they 
must ever be imperfect Their imperfections stand out clearly and div 
tinetly. They are dwelt upon, reiterated, and magnified, till the excited 
public mind foigets a thousand beautHa, in morbid contemplation of ■ 
single defect, and, in e^ismess to destroy the tares, the wheat is too fre- 
quently rooted np also. But the student has disciplined his powers of 
observation — has eaten of the tree of knowledge, and learned to discern 
good uid evil. The history of the world has been spread out, as a map, 
tbr his inspection, and if, as says the poet, 

" ' Tis greatly wise to talk with onr past hours," 
how priceless must be bis wisdom who has held converse with past ages, 
TLere seems to be a sort o( fatalism creeping into American popular 
feeling. There is a cry of " Manifest Destiny," a belief that our freedom, 
our greatness and power, are destined to go on increasing in stability and 
extent, by some strange necessity, even though the conditions upon which 
we hold them are forfeited. But the student has seen mighty "nations — 
and magnificent cities-— powerful dynasties, pass almost out of memory. 
Has traced the working of those secret canses, seemingly slight, which 
affected slowly, but surely, the downfall of governments, whose founda- 
tions were laid deep, and strong, and wide ; whose power and splendor 
spread over the known world. Has marked the superiority of our own 
not perfect system, and learned to prize stability in governmental affairs 
as the one thing needful to national prosperity ; to guard existing institu- 
tions jealously ; to respect custom ; to be tolerant toward unavoidable 
evils. Knowing how dangerous it is, rashly and ignorantly, to tamper 
with that which is so fragile in its nature, and with which so great inter- 
ests are involved. 

Again, men of cultivated, powerful, and discerning intellect, are neces- 
sary to carry on the work of Reform, " Conservatism has no more foitll- 
ful friend ; Radicalism no more deadly enemy, than a wise and judicJous Re- 
form. But Reformation is no work for an excited, head-strong mob. It 
must operate not on the " Guy Fawkes" principle, who would have blown 
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the Farliament to atoms with vaulte of gunpowder ; but after the maa- 
D€r of the "iittie leaven which, a wom&n took and hid in three mewurea 
of meal till the whcJe naa leavenad." Ignorance is notfavorable to order 
and Gonsarvatism. The French despots thought ao, and beld down the 
people in ignorance and degradation. The data was strcaig and aoUd * 
but the black and stagnant pool, finding no outlet, gradually, uaperoep. 
tibly widened and deepened, till at length the whole massive stractnro was 
swept away by the reaistleaa, rushing waten, and France wu mibmerged 
in Ml oceui of horror. 

A true Conservatism has no wish to diminish " one jot or one tittle" 
of ourNationalFreedom, for Freedom is of all things most necessary to be 
conserved. It is the oldest principle ne recc^iza It came with oni 
Other's across the Atlantic ; landed with them on Plymouth Bock; iot 
it they bled and suffered, and gave it as a precious legacy to ua, to hand 
down in turn to our descendents perfect and entire. But what is Free- 
dom ! It is not independence Irom social obligation. That which tends 
to develop the higher powers ; to expaod the intellectual capadtiea ; to 
enlai^ the sphere of thought and action, bestows a truer freedom than 
the mere removal of all restraint. Now one of our distinguished Political 
theorists thus defines Conservatism : " The Conservative principle of all 
societies is ona It is that which unfolds the higher faculties of man 
over its lower ; which creates the rest of the physical without its enerva- 
tion ; and. the activity of the spiritual upon objects beyond the reach of 
acddent" Hence, it appears that the development of true Freedom is 
the aim of Conservatism. And for the advancement of the same ends 
with those above mentioned, our system of Collegiate Education was 
founded and is perpetuated. 

Again. Ignorance is proud. Knowledge is hnmble. He mum 
Knowledge one acquires, the more thoroughly is he convinced of his own 
short-sightedness and ignorance. The well-educated classes are not duj 
who are moat eager to destroy existing institutions and substitute for them 
flans of their own invention, 

" But Fooii TDBh in where au^li fear to tread." 

Educated men mil not suffer themselves to be led about by those 
noisy ntilituian Radicalists, who, having seized npon a few common- 
place prindplea, would govern the worid by them, and making no allow- 
anee for the thousand items to be t^en into the account, would woric 
upon humanity as with a square and compass, and lead ulty multitude! 
astray with their quadrangular Edens and schemes for mechanical regen- 
«ratioa. 
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Lutfy. 71t« genenl teaitnej of a CoJIogistc eotmo It to develop** 
menace for antiquity. Tb^ boob in tMe tanuag xa are relies of bj-gone 
agn. While mighty cttiea hare crumUdd into dmt, while dynutiM 
luve pMMd &way and be<n forgotUn, while powerM nftdons have 
beoome memories, generation after generation hare pondered thoae same 
pag«B, and |pren them down to us as iDeetimable, indeetrUctibta relics of 
antiqui^. We lay agaio with Endid its fonndstioDs of Sdepce ; hang 
npon the lipeof Cicero; con the growing pages which Lycurgus and 
Solon commanded to be read continually to the people; follow the snbtile 
windings <^ the baman aoul witli Boaates and Flato ; or gather wisdom 
frcmi the solemn warnings of the "old man eloquent,** which were 
atmcel the salvation at Kepuhlioan Athens. He who has imbibed 
knowledge &om such souroee as theee cannot l^htJy sneer at the past ' 

The studies, the oustAms, even the sports, light and tririal as they rOaj 
Mem, have been many of them handed down from generatjon to gen€>- 
nlMD for scares of years. They call to miod most vividly namee whicti 
have become " household- words" among as. We move amid scenes 
which were fitmiliar to Da^ett uid Sherman, add to Hale ; find scrawl- 
ad upon some old desk and litie-page the name of Oalhonn, of Kent, or 
ti 01ayt(»i. New baildings have been erected, old onee rejuvenated ; 
bat we w^k still beneath tiie same old Elms, that a hundred times have 
dropped theii foliage in sadness as another Class wentr forth into the 
world, and we cluster still at tie somid of the eveming bell upon the 
Chapel atapa, just as they clnstered a hundred yean ago, who grew gray 
.in their country's service and long ^;o were gathered to their final rest 
And we feel that after all onr Colleges do embody something of antiquity, 
for they are mementos of onr country's inbncy. Wisely did our Puritan 
iatiiers, aaiid privation, discouragement, and opposition, lay the comeiv- 
stone of a College to perpetnate their nacoe and their doctriuee to future 



As amid wars and rumors {J ir&n, dissension, snarchy, and eonfusiou, 
which convulsed the worid during the dark i^ea-iti monkish, scholastic 
seclusion, concealed 'mid carcAilly hoarded stores of antiquity ww'care- 
fiiUy preeermd from deetrudien; so m this ntilltftrian, unronf antic, 
"machine" ag^.the princi]^ of pure Cdnservatism are preserved froii 
otiw eztinictir« within our Aaerioait OcJt^w. And Vbile & tliduaariS 
daogaH' art threatmibg our matcUeea form of government, and "ib^ 
world ia leokii^ on whh interest for the result of the experiment, year by 

T9L. xa. 15 ■ r, ' „ 
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ytar oar CoUegn ue wndli^ iorth t h«at of tnuty champiow to dabod 
our fikith, our iulitution*, aad ovr liberty, iguiut Socwlum, Abolitiouwi, 
BadiealiBni, and tba thonuiid end om oUier "nnu" which, tiutnk Ood, 
And kut >liin fbot-Wd and finr oonvwti within oar Coll^(« wkU*. c.lk 



iDljare on tlje Cnntiics of CrntI)? 

Iks idm that all tkinga are contrdM bj aotagoniitic ioflneiKM, is 
OTerj day oonfinaed, ii never denied, by oar increasing knowUdgs of 
UwB that gorem the uaiv«»e. We tie able to diecem that tbeae agea- 
eiea, tliongh conflicting, arrire at harmonboB reinlta; that, betwem 
fcroea poaitive and oagaMret oentripetid and oentrifugal, nature eitab' 
liriiea uniTerettl equilibrium. 

But when we attsmpt to invcatigste the character and aim of faraM 
that have been, or are, inflneitciBg the human race and its organicationii 
we find nothing detennioate and resolute ; for the livee 4^ natdont an 
bat illnstralionB of God's eternal verities — means to attain ends unei- 
plained to, and ineiplicable by man. Conseions of native weakness, onr 
sagacity darea not assay relief <tf perplexity. We only know that this 
principle of antagonism ia nbiquitoua and potent. We only see tbat the 
rise and decline of pdiUcal stmcturea are to be traced, like camTana 
over Eastern deaerta, by the moaldwed bodies of the dead. like ihem, 
too, when the pnrsniBg at<»m Bweepa away all othw veadge of thttt 
presence tliette bleached memorials ot suffering and misery remain, tell- 
ing the oft-repeatad story of an oft-ieicted scene. 

Fhyaical fore»— that ready and effective logic of ambition and eovy, 
granny and rebeltioD—has been suffered by these stem maatere to relax. 
The reign of Suma, or the Golden Age of Augustus, can be forgotten 
sever; for in their times alone, of «U Home's vioHitudea, the Temple of 
Jfaans was silent and deserted, and the dust left to gather on the impe- 
toatoiy aacrificea of the stat^-warriors, . So Europe the birthplace of 
mt^Dtiona, and now idiakin with- the birlh-thKies of fuHare ones, found 
tiipo to rest the wearied mnacla of her aimiei, uid retfuit exhauated 
flBanoe, whan Napoleon, and Frauds, and the Ruaaiaa Aulocnt met to 
dHCOM aUiaiKe and frisBdahqi. Bu^ in that world where thnughti are 
■ota bKM, and minds in throMs and empirea, the conflict has at do 
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tine bmt)«d ; for tbe ttninorM flags not wbera ^« moitd fciots in ir«tr- 
laen; 8toie and E^orean nerer wen s«en to itrtdl alon^ the ways of 
Atfaou, reaMming with a ooBoordiuit fvOt. The HMD c^ th« Aeadenn 
Md the^ of th« Stagyrite Qrov« Mwed not an hour from oootentJM^ 
talk. And no le«s in ChriMian tban in philosophic eras, hat the woHd 
htmn agitated by the aame ^^eat mind -wrestle, with hot ■ tingle diBtinc- 
tion, that in the old time, it was on either side ragne in its tendencies. 
In the new time its restilts are directly good or positively bad. It has 
been, and is, the combat of old fallacies with their expoaers; of old 
histitntioni with those radically purer and better; of old processes of 
thought with the innovations and rernlsions consequent on experience 
and rerelation. Bad habits, willfally mstntained, or slu^th repose in 
the wrong and Mse, wrestling with or dragging down tiie efforts of 
great souls, hare perpetnated the oonflfct. The pmition of the combal- 
anta baa bwn always relatively the same. Error has armed itself for re- 
■islaace; it has been in state of siege, defensire. Tnth has equipped 
itself for attack, and made its attitode ofiensive. He one has been sup- 
potted by astborities invoked ; the other by entbnsissm, bora of love 
for its glorions realities. The one has bad all to lose ; the other evet;- 
^i^ to gain. The one has eome from battle, weakened of time, 
itm^ened at no tim«; the other, like the fabled giant, has risen from 
earth after each disoomfitare, endowed with ten-fold vigor for a fresh 
eneonnter. Motion, for the one, has resulted in retrogradation ; for the 
after it has been irresistible advance — though sometime, to despairing 
htnaan vision, that hopes to hehcdd realiaed progtesa, it has seemed to 
repose. So the n^stama of worids, wbeeling their silent march throngh 
space, seem to the shortrsighted spectator to be shining in motioDless 
beauty. 

The race is old enough, and is made like enough, to render it easy to 
determine who are the errorists, what and where the enort. 'Hie elassea 
to which tbey may be assigned an fingnlariy fow. The swollen lists 
teach sad lessons and contain multiplied warnings. 

Nations have been, and are, enemiea to troth of government, of reli- 
gioB, of Bcienoea ; not always witlftil, more often stultified fow. They 
haye been soch, beoanse old habfta, as a mrt of fortress, have enTcloped 
tixm. Self-HHidemned to unfidd no native power, prevented by ridicn- 
leos pride, or shameful cowardice, from imbibing external nutriment, 
tbef oaase to desire improvement, and will not b^eve in a resirltant «x- 
ei tt e ao e. Of une natioaid lift they jiave no conception ; exlatenc* is to 
them net an antnality, bnt a lumberii^ dream and torpor. The hag a^ 
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•aUen kum u w«d, bat tb« priDapk of loul wkioh tmimatw bas no umh' 
ifeBUtioiL . If they hA¥e k conviction that nations, enfranchised fron 
like ■Uriah latha^i^, gaaa glofj extenul and atrengith internal, ibthj an 
tut quickened to-refonn bj it, bnt are Bowdaliied at it Oonvictioa m 
luiabla to oonrince; and still fondly believing themaelFce exenpt.from 
the bond* of passion and illusion, are in fact slaves of prajudioa. Qisot 
paralytics, they would deny humanity Uia faculty of motion, Monstious, 
blinded Cydopes, they do declare that no sun ahinea, because no baann 
, are shed upon their twilight path. The cannon and the sword are the 
only cures for the paralytic and the blind Polyphemns. The donMstic 
' history, the commerdal and diplomaUo relations of China and Japan 
prove the eiisl«nce of this class of tnith-enemiae. 

Moral judgment, or futh, depends upon the ultimate deoisions of 
tesscai. Now, all rvason resting not upon, and emanating not frran, tliat 
center of truth which has been revealed in Christianity, is erring reaaoB. 
And all faith, bailding itself on the revelations of such reason, is usetees, 
nay, is dangerous. It iuterwesvee liie tendency to error with every fit»e 
of the mental fabric, and struggling never so heroically in and through 
darkness toward its ideal right, is carried still farther from the center of 
truth. Throng discolored mediums the mind may catch, indeed, glim]^ 
HB of the truth real; but mocking phantasms haunt, strange syren 
sounds repel, and the substance is not to be separated from the shadow. 
If the mystery is followed, the follower receives no benefit, and does no 
good. Hindered by the primal misoonception, hampered by the cloga 
of incorporated error,' his fdth is ruin, and brings ruin for their own 
time, for all time, ay, for eternity, to teacher and believer. It was this 
fimdameutal mieconoeptiou which led the creeds of antiquity astray. It 
has re&ppeared more than once in modem sects. It every day deludes 
axoellent peoples The }^ilosophics tai^ht in the Grovee, on the Areopa- 
gus, and in the Parthenon, had all the idea of some sovereign good, and 
referred man to some principle of truth ; one which was somehow to 
strengthen life and stretdi existence somewhere beyond the veiL But 
their perverted ideas, instead of rising to its lofty realities, eou|^t to 
bring it down to Uiemselvea. They sullied ita parity ; for ^ey mingled 
with it fantastic and coarse producltfms of the senses, mutilating its 
f^orioBs. proportions, and. subjadwg it to degrading habits. Their sov^ 
erogn good created no expounder b> t«ll, as Paul on Mars' Hill told, th« 
purpose of effort demanded, or the nse of constraint imposed. Hen could 
bow only belbre the unblown. They could fight only ka die plesaura 
of fightings and be themselves wibieues of Pasaion's tournament. Equally 
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wofdilcM an thow SparUo sad Ronwn TirtiNB, lo oft«t i«coiam«Bdtd 
to our admiration. They were ei«reu«d in severe, laborious, o&tiiMft 
«nMl Mrugg1«8. Tfaera was never object to strive for ot win, beyond tka 
piuri«y«r«Mh or the laurel ctowd. Their god-modela irere great heroea.; 
bat, htmaoly bnilt, could tiiey be otbw than finite god* 1 Fact it is, 
tboogh sad, that hnnmnity gravitatw toward the defective. It is of ila 
kind. The cc^iit mimias the chsractarntio deformities of the mtaUt 
witii (kt greater perfectness than his characteristic beauties. Aecoid- 
"g^'^T when we find among these pagsa exemptais some soccewon to 
Bercnlea aod Theseus, the avMigers of the oppressed and the destioyem 
of monstsn, we can behold only Uilo and bis rivals displaying tbeir 
vigor in Olympic games. Now, these umkss saoriflcca do appear ex- 
eee^ng wcmdetflil, but from our surprise, asd not from their desert. 
** Of the earth, earthy," they shut ont aad keep out those real and tn* 
■aerificM which gain participatioD in eternal truth. 

Potent indeed has Athens beeo for the (esthetic development of titt 
world. Higher than any other of its kind, the dvitization of her people. 
lite wild phantastea of her poets, the acute fonnulte of her phtloeopbical 
teaabars, the beaudful creations of hei arta, were idl, and are all of socb 
value as bath neither measure nor limit. They bare guided, pervaded, 
inspired, the aggregate intellect of Time. But that Tnitk, which gloii- 
itB sacrifice, traDsfbrming an endurer into the heroic martyr, making lib- 
erty Btwiethiug more than aflameona Vestal altv, and deatlt something 
nobler than an eternal sleep or ao eternal debauch, — where was ill It 
was not found in the story of Alceetis' love ; not to the tala of ruined, 
burning Troy ; not in the battles of the Qoddess-born ; not in the wind 
sorcery of Prwnethean fortitude; not in the tearfiii admiration <^ 
Laoc6on's agonies. Intelleot was more than soul then. Individual will 
triumphed, where heart should have been supreme. The Tc»ce of linia 
mmI Htweb, held no ooart at Delphi or on Helicon 1 

Th«n are oertain ones, in these latter times, guilty of rankest heresy. 
Far other reason than they know no better, are they heretica. Hovmng 
about the state, these seers-political and prophets clerical fixetell t^ities, 
though beholding with clear secoud-eighL Public oracles, they hear dis- 
tinctly the monitioiis of the Genii within them, yet respond lies to inqni- 
rie* around them. The still small voiee may change to an aotive, stuQ. 
ning remonstr^or, yet they heed it not ; or heeding, liivy strive without 
weariness to stifle it. Ilieee men, so gloriously made for tnUb-defttnderSr 
fitMu the pitifttlest of vanities become trutb-enflmies. In those tangled 
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wiija that dhrfli^ fVom tha only psth that can brin; them to ths tratb, 
th^ Talk conaraously ; nn&ithful Hid treaoherouD, — liara in oovert apeedi 
Kid overt act, tltat they may b« daemad " original men," " mMtor> 
tninds," "thinkers of the people." The seven plsgues did not derasta^ 
EgTpt witli a'blight more withering than theae the common mind and 
heart. To make their "wone appear the better reason," they yoke 
strange idea and stranger conclusion in astonnding proximity. The raiih 
bow tints attract and win tiie multitude, for they are noble and bold. 
While old truth, {old because from everlasting,) clearly deduced, grows 
eoloileu ; honestly tangbt, becomes monotonous, Essayiata and Histo- 
rians garble records and misstate facts, that they may propound striking 
genemlixstions. Pleadera tor religion ruin the canse they would serve, 
by bitter wrangles with their "brethren." Writers against religion fight 
their own convictions tot a life titne, to overthrow the right and build up 
sooii^stic sects to be catted aflei their name. Popular writers wreath« 
oiiminal and crime with flowing song, till popular morals ar« debased, and 
Virtue shrieks as if she herself were the evil doer. Oh I Locke and Vol- 
taire, Hume and Uaoaulay ; oh I leanied divines whom I meet in daily 
walk; ohl Bulwer and Greeley, how much have ye to answer for! 
Knowledge m Power. More truly it is a power-mean that lends itself in 
active life to evwy kind of effect — suljservient to evil as well as good. Ye 
who possess it, and use it, have a cnre ! Prond to be exponents of your 
age, exulting that ye are standard-bearers to a watching, following' peo* 
■pie, let not your unpardonable sin be to change by want of address, im- 
prodence, especially blind vanity, that knowledge which is Heaven's food, 
to your dependent brother's poison ! 

Another class of truth-enemies we find — enemies of the truth of 
Genius. They are not foes to the state-corporate or persecutors of the 
church -militant. Standing in the sanctuaries, they thank God they are 
not traitorous or excommunicate, and are of all humanity, the veritablest 
Hiarisees. Holding, in an evil day, a species of sovereignty over hterary 
or scientific departments, they will curee "the man of Arpinum" ba- 
' cause he is not of their sect Themselves not Angels, they would abol- 
ish the Host Men of talent (as the phrase goes) are they ; fair intel* 
led have they ; yet never reach 'the mountain tope of tbougbL' Mid- 
way, they grapple each Hyperion speeding upward, that they may equal- 
ize their own doom. Perchance they do gain the summit. Their pin- 
nacle is a throne for but one monarch. Thus Themistoctes tells lies of 
Aristidea because he it "thejast" Thus starveling reviewen blighted 
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with (iKmt of undeserred shasie the ««rii«at flovera of ChBtterton't genin, 
and made btm a iuicide. Thus did ibey with the senn^ve John Eeats- 
Someirfaile Ihej lauded Byron till he became the people's wonhip. After- 
while, like wanioTs, they worried him, till execrations made him an exile. 
The Boy&l Academy eneera at and shoots at "that yankee printer," who 
daima to have compelled the lightning. When, in the worid'a judgment, 
Franklin faaa begotten for himself immortality untaintable, it eendi its 
bauble badge, — a poor balsam for the wounded Titan, These respecta- 
ble defamers were wont to speak of certain great men, now, alaa I no 
more, praisefully ; yet all the while hypocritically deploring the miteiy of 
intellect in mR«sive disproportion to moral quahtiea, until we were forced 
TeU ni{^ to think of Satan, Molocb, Belial, rather than of Webater, 
Calhoun, Clay ! Reepectable Vampyree I they would de&me, even now, 
these hallowed memtHre of the nation, dared they do it. Courage only 
IB wanting. It is the great scoundrel that is reckless. This recklessness 
£ails them; and they haunt society — perfect ideals of malignant imbecility. 

Such are the enemies of Truth. They are battling stoutly with strain- 
ed musde and weary brain. Yet steadily Truth progreeses. Given in 
charge of Angels, their bands are bearing it up, unseen. Heroes ore 
bleeding for it Martyrs die in its defense. Into the realm of chaotic 
doubt, it is bearing that " First Law." It is everywhere unfolding sub* 
Umities to be comprehwded kere. It is teaching everywhere lesBcms 
whose full meaning shall be told h^ha/ler. It is bending every affection 
and guiding all intellect to conformity with its will ; yet forges no chains 
and imposes none. It is revealing not only the grand idea of perfection 
ultimate and infinite ; but points to " the somehow" and the " some- 
where." It is proclaiming equality of rights to be the basis of all just- 
ice ; yet sweeps away no lawful resuaint, inculcates no mad worship of 
Freedom. It is detaching mind from sense's thraldom, heart from paa- 
sion's servitude ; yet loses sight of no condition of human nature and 
keeps watch over every exigency. It is preserving the sacred communion 
of Surviving and Departed ; yet grants no mysterious revelations and 
suffers no trust in mummeries of bigot or juggler. It covers the Tomb 
with emblems of Immortality ; yet rebnkes the wayward speculation of 
School-man and Deist Is there need to say that this IVuth, so strong 
and mysterious, and grasping, yet so gentle and simple, and aU-contain- 
ing, is ChristiBuity I 

Glorious, heroic, fruitful, can life be rendered if its possessors are but 
willing to become the Speakers and Doers <^ the Truth. Burdened with 
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«n>on, wmuj witli waodering, let the aonl take ihe Trath aa th« -dood w 
light and the fiery pillar in darkness, Mid ite footsteps shall be guided to 

a» Sternal. Wrestling with its foes, the Truth shall make it free I 
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YALE LITERARY MAGAZINES. 



Tma paper wu commenced 00 tbe tSthof Feb. 1814, bjUie Senior Claw, vboM 
'" five" were the fidlowiiig : 

Wihuut B, CuMomi, Eoiton, Mail. 

Daniel Jiobd, Nem Tortc Oiti/. 

Qkokgb B. SrBDiLL, Tarborouffh, 2f. C. 

WiLLUU L. St«sb8, liiddlttmn, CL 

IiaoNABs WitaitJatoM, DarchtiUr, Man. 
or ^iBti, Mr. SpniUl died in Warren Co^ N. 0., in 1846. The othen stlU lira la 
«DJD7 the distiiictioD of which their deration to litra'ature here wu a hafblnger. 
Hon. W. E Calbouo resides at Springfield, Maaa,; Dr. Lord, in Hew York; Judgo 
Sierra, late Professor of JuriBprudence in thia College, at Hartford; and Rev. Mr. 
Withington, at Newburg. Mass. 

Ab b cop; of this work i* accet^le to etndeDts m the Societj-hbrariea, we need 
Dot give a minnie description of it In general appearance it reMmblee ite preda- 
tentat, " Tlie literary Cabinet," bat coatains a greater number and varietf of top- 
im, as wilt appear ftom tbe following index of jvow-mattcr : 



■n»v.^»t, 


In IB Not. 


KBCct of Fofert> oD Mr 


NoTel-re&dJDI, 


2 " 


Fa.hl(.n, 


Projudicf, 


3 " 




ADoteot ud Slodem Hoqn.om, 




Honor, 






MUlon. 


OriCtetim, 




UlieHBt of College Lib 
Orlgl,..Ulj, 






Piiiimu d( Chuwtcr, 






The Laiy Club, 


Eccentrklljof Cbarooler, 




Prbanllj, 
W.ihlnglon ud ■p»Bli 



Plinj furnishes the motto, ' ' Ktqut dnquam iam itatim clarum ingtnitim ett, vl 
po*i!l emrrgert ; niri ilU nwterto, oectuio, faatur eliam ammendatorqvt eomUngat!' 
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■nd this witli tbe following clause from ths ProepActoi, indicitn do **in deaira far 
diipUj M to the origin of the eoterpriM. "lleobjeGtof tbe workixnr affered tolb* 
public ia the improTemeiit of the aluiieDlB of thii Semiuir; in the Ari of vriting." 
Hov large this public vas we have no direct neane of baowing, but tbe Editon 
■eem to hare thought it oecesBAry to inust opon their freedom &om mercrnorj 
motive! — a thing which has not been required of late. Thsj la;, ia nearly the 
language of the "Literary Cabinet," the parenthetical clause being added, " He 
Editcff^ in conductiog this work, are actuated by do Belfiih motivBe. After all the 
expenses of the publication are defrayed, the profit* (if any there be) are appro- 
priated by a filed resolve to the charitable aaeistanca of studcuta of this Cnllege." 
We kuow of no charitable fund now existing which dalee its commencement at thii 

Tfe were interested in reading the " Tagranf papen, and we transcribe the 
doHXg atpirationa of the author, as follows : " I have thought it posuble that some 
bondred years hence, on a rainy day, when the great grand -children of my fellow- 
itodentt are mnunaging about in the garret, they may find the papers of tbe 
Vagrant bound ap with an old catalogue and a pamphlet of tbe College Laws. I 
have bad tlie vanity to thinh that they might be more amused witb my works than 
with either of die above productions. Sear lillU yoaiik»rt~-thts will htar mart 
candor Itutptel, than aome of their progenitor!." 

The No. dated Aug. 6th, ISK, contaias the following notice: "To subscribers. 
**'*'* A Committee, chosen from the Senior Class of next year, 
propose to continue the paper if sufficient encouragement ia giveu." Sufficient 
encouiagement was not giveu. 

LTTERART SOCIETIES. 

At a meeting of tbe Brothers m Unity, Jan. IKb, the blowing Officers were 

SutDKL Walirk. Pretidml. 
J. W. Wilson, Vic*-Prttidtiit. 
C. B. Piuntt, Seentary. 
L. B. Faceasd, Vut-SecTOars. 
At a meeting of tbe LiuiHiian Society, Dee. 11th, the following Officer* wera 

W. W, QoBDON, PritidmL 

W. 0. Flauq, Viee-Pretidini. 

F. A. Seelt, Secretary. 

C. H. S. WiLLiiMs, Yict-Setrelary. 

JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS. Dec 21, 1861. 
W. D. AuuMDia, Lalin Oration. 
O. A. KiTTBiiioE, Thilotf^icai Oration. 
' Geoboe TilCOTT, Greek Oration. 
J. B. Todd, PhilotofAKoi Oration. 
VOL. XIX. 16 
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Finl Oralioru. 
8. CaimmMtN, 0. P. Stkisom, 

' J. W. HjlkHlR, P. H. 'WOOIIWAKI^ 

^. L. Mills, W. 0. Wituif , 

H. A. YlBJlLIT. 

Oraliant. 
N. W. Bdhstud, 0. B. Palmek, 

a T. CamiHiiEN, H. B. Slack, 
H. N. Cobb, O. H. SiiDa, 

W.M,GaosviiriMi, Q.Stuut, 

Thkidokb Lviuir, L H. Tocus, 
F. W. OiBOMi, 0. H. Tnn, 

W. WnnLn. 

Diuerlatiemt, 

L. D. BEIWBtEIl, A. R MiLLIK, 



J. E ANDEIW8, H. W. Joim, 

A. D. B. Hdoheb, J. K. Habom. 

F. Alvobd, Q. T. McQihii, 

J. H. ASKWM.^ G, T. PUEBOi; 

W. L. Atibt, GiLia Porraa, 

0. G. Oanjt, R Powms, 

K OfKTE, R. C. Shoxhasib, 

J. Edoab, p. F. WABinta, 

A.B.FrrcR, W.T.Wilsob. 

Mrtt CoKogmt*. 

W. H. L. BAiMEi, E. CoRvmo, 

L, A. BnADLn', G. A. Dioekuuh, 

O. BiTLKLiT, H, B. Ewna, 

J. H. Cask, D. L BnniMcmm, 

O. D. Cbrmtik. a. T. Watxuiah. 

Seeond OoHoquiu. 

W. P. Oitmer, F. A. Bbsijt, 

a. p. R*oiwil% a. J, WiUBM. 
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<Sbitofs Sable. 

Dbik Bjudkb — We ue at length prepired to uuwer tbe Tezwl qneatiotii 
" When n tbe Yule Lit coming out t" It it traa that the bleak old mooth of 
December hai been promoted into Bieret Jaoaarj ; bat Seniori mult b« busied 
irith Tewaiende, and tlie lower clasiee -with poIiticH, and all vith the holida7B ; lo 
that it geneiall J bappeoe that few of ua have begun the lecond term till it bu been 
wellnigh RpenL The reader, too, is cat aware that the printer hu been making 
MCtrBordiuary preparations for the iaeue of enixeeding numbers, so tliat the devil' 
tbou^ barU»$ aa mnch a* nsual, hai been out of papgrut. Speaking terioiialji 
tunreTer. ire owe our readere ao apoli^7 for " not having called eooner." 

While we are speaking eeriouslj, we might preDilse that we cannot, L'ke our 
bretbrea of the ijuill, draw interesting and appropriate illustrationi from theology, 
or the science of medicine ; nor do vre condemn tbe art of punning a> insignifleant, 
nor quote poetry ; but, conscious of an isnoaence that makes «e modest, like Qneen 
Oatherioe, we are 'plain and blnot" We wish, then, to make a few "pUn, 
blunt " remarks oa College style. And first, in this subject, it i« necessary lo seek 
for (lie canse of that general stifFbess which characterizes almost all our alaborat* 
prodnetions. It cannot arise from dt^matiam, for this is rather an effitct than ■ 
eaxaa. So one in college fancies the authority of bis penonal o;nmons so great h 
to eomnand assent by his simple assertion. The dogmatism, then, we think, ariaes 
from Ibis stiffiiesa But what causes tbe stitfoess t We think that It i* in great 
pwt owing 1« tbe political natore of many of our societies, and in part, dao, to lbs 
■alablished eystem of prizt-m-iting. No one, bowevra experienced, can write so 
creditably whMi resolved to do bie beiL Bat he mntt writa If he has bo 
style, be must borrow one. His hurried imitation is, of eoone, wtifieial, and hie 
style, instead of being full of yonng spirit and ease, will be cold, and ttiS, and 
diilly. Hub affectation of style, though too general, is an anomaly in college phe- 
nnneiM. Nowbere can we find a more easy or natural canrenatiaii than in ool- 
ite among those, at least, who can truly be said to eoDverse. In social bter- 
eoune there ii a univeraal craitempt for all aSactatim ef depth or learning. Bnt 
we are all too prone to examine superfidslly what is too deep, so that, in a great 
many instances, our composiUoos are nothing more than a oompilatioa of fffwrTM 
OD some huge subject in politics or metaphysics. How much better woold be our 
compoaitiouB, bow much easier and more agreeable onr style, if each would chooM 
some subject adapted to his tast^ or connected with his fntore professiui, and 
write about it s« though he never expected any one to see it I Every one could be 
sincere with himself. And here wa may be allowed to recommend Uaga as will- 
ing to be a public benefactor, tbougb ehe sins too often herself. She is ever ready 
to ennmrage even those whose names she has never publisbed. 

But (bese strictures, though jnst, we think, are perhaps not entirely necessary 
frora the present Board. We oi^ht probably to mention that we have been highly 
favored with local and pointed contiibutioaa, at the same time in|^ this as 
" done 10 oar own year." We do not find it neceesaiy, aa last year, to eotitle a 
leading article, " A plain talk about tbe Lit" But it can never injure us to know 
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our fiinltt. Speaking, however, of humoroai contribntiont, ire have latetj 
hvoMd vith oae that bight; delights tu with the " titilktloo of n 
We Uke the liberty ot iaaerthg II vilhout fuither commeDt; 

We love the tUillatioo 
Of menj cactination, 
Wbicb gosbetli like & fbuntua 
'MoDg locks of the monntaiiv 
Han, rugged and rough. 
Of tbe " sterner etuf^' 
By thiB o'erwelling (priug 
Becomei a fresh thing, 
All coTOfed with moeaes 
luteail of the dro«e« 
Of bit "iron natnre," nutod. 
With ill-Dature crusted. 
Oome, then, let us quafF 
At tbe fouDtaiD, and laugh. 

Aa tbe elMtioi of oar MOCMton is rapidly spproacbuig, ve feel it to be a duty 
to oUtt a few ramarks on the life peculiar to the editor. Id lookiog oTer the EdU 
tac'a Table of the first No, of tbe Yale Lit. ire ever eair, when we were a Fredi- 
man, " un/ ifr )ri'-~the editor called far all tbe sympathy that (be ObriatJan n tlw 
heneTtdoit man could feel. He compared his lot to all tbe kinds and d e gteei of 
Ml uaappredatad andimisery impo—d. Ha was a hIbts on a sngar plantatioa— lis 
was a bona on a tread-mill — anytbiDg ' for the effect." Now, tbe foct is that there 
ar* maoy little Erai bf the way-side to cmsole the uDrortuiiat& Tbe labors, too, 
are not so severe as to preTeut many an agreeable chat, and maoy a bearty titiUa- 
tioa of *■ merry cachination." We shall quaff to a judicious choice, and, hoping tbat 
DO one will be chosen that is not leaiously amintious of the honor, ve leave It tn the 
aspiranu aud tbe politicians. The djgaified editor bas objected to puns, aa 
* jiun^.' It might be agreeable, if we bad time, to show that many dignified indi- 
viduals have chosen this method of " relaiing the teuse muscles of their wit." 
Bat, apropos to thh purpose, and, to save tbe reader the perforalion of a separata 
toUa, we submit the followiug: 

Mr. Editor — It is generally suppoaed that Satan ie the fatlier of lies ; but it 
may sorprise some of the present generation of students to kuow that be is also the 
bther of puns. Hear him, just before he opens his artillery apon tbe rauka of 

"Heaven I witness thou anon, while we ifi>i:Aaf^;( 
Freely our part : ye, who appointed atand, 
Bo aa you have in chargi, and briejly touth 
What we propound, and loud, that all may hear." 

Par. Lort, R IV. 
Belial soon follows soit: 

*' Leader, tbe terms we sent were /uU nfvitight. 
Of Itard eonitnU, and full of force urged borne ; 
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Sodi as we mi^^t perceiTe amoMd thorn kll, 
And ttianbltd maoy ; wbo receiTea them right 
Had need from head lo foot well uiuhrttand; 
Not nndentood, thu gift they bsTe beaides. 
The; ckiw iu wheD our foM walk not MprigAt," 

Yoahave all read tba loTee of Hilpa and Shallum. Ton remember how, in 
bojbood, you roamed in Uucj with tbe»e antediluviaD loven— conld not realiie the 
-want of a poet-office — lympathized with Bhallum in tha long atwpenae of year* 
dnrmg irhich he beard Dot a vord. But, though tradition or poetry haa racorded 
mnch of these olden timea, we venture to say that the fbllowing, from ao " eye- 
vttneu of the great acene of diaatter," will aSord food for much greater reverie. 
Bead, then, m thoogh it were from Hilpa herself, the following, from the " Uid- 
dletown Female Seminary," found in a roll of pal-cbmeot in Feraia ; 



Snd maot}i, 11th day. — This day the flood began, we hariug been in the Ark 
teren daya, eren at it waa aaid, " For yet aeren days and I will cause it to rain 
upon the earth forty days and forty oightg." 

I8th da — Fed the animals lor Shem, be being boay with other matter*. It Mens 
Tary etraoge \o be shut ap from the open air alone oo the waters, with only onr 
own family. Mother Noah feels rather depressed in spirite to-day, thinldtjg of all 
her ftienda and relatives who are lost ; as Is alao Ur. Noah and Japhetfa. 

]9th<— Mother TToah feels rather sea-aicb, and I think I shall soon be down, To 
day the dog bit the pig's ear, from vbicb there ensued a qtarrel, and it wa* qdte 
difflcnlt for brother Ham to separate them. 

We have many thing* more that might be said oa general topics, bat we are like 
Moatajgne with his oat — we suppose the reader will think tis foolish for "losing 
time" with him. It is trae that much time has beau lost^ bat we are happy to 
state that we have not trodden heavily on the heela of our Buccesaiv. His feet, bow 
ever, are even now, " beautiful upon Ibe mountains." We had intended to give die- 
reader some rural sketches and rustic anecdotea — being " freah from foreign travel," 
we might regale him, but we forbear. 

A WOKD TO ODHBEsronnEtna. — The author of the stanzas "on the Oomet" 
is earoestly advised to try agUD. Hie description, we think, la rather too mncb 
in detail and, after searching for some time with all due diligence, we have 
even been nnable to discover any nucleai, but only a misty tntelopt, very much 
thicker than ever known before. Ab his next subject we recommend "Xerxes 
chaining the Sea," or "Hannibal splitting the Rock and rending the Hountain." 

It baa been dadded that " Ccdlege Booetiea " ahall net appear in the present No. 
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